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IN THE NEWER SPIRIT OF TUBERCULOSIS NURSING ' 

By Kathebine Jane Densford, A.M., R.N. 

Instructor in Nursing and Health, University of Cincinnati, and Supervisor of 

Nursing, Cincinnati Tuberculosis Sanatorium 

THE Cincinnati Tuberculosis Sanatorium is located on Price Hill, 
one mile distant from the car line on a beautiful eminence with 
hills, valleys, and woods surrounding. The outlook from any spot on 
the grounds is pleasing and the slightly wooded and rolling hills 
stretching out in the distance give to one always a feeling of bigness 
and space and of rest. Erected in the middle of one of Nature's 
beauty spots, the Sanatorium needs only to look about, partake some- 
what of the spirit of the Nature surrounding it and, as Antaeus 
of old, after touching Mother Earth, lift up its head and with renewed 
vigor and inspiration turn back happily to its task of caring for the 
tuberculous patient and of preventing the spread of the disease itself. 

The first building of the Sanatorium was erected in 1879. In 
1916 and 1917 several new buildings were added. The capacity is 
269 beds, accommodating 132 white men, 52 white women, 34 colored 
men, 4 colored women, and 47 children. There are seven wards, four 
of which have solaria, each containing 12 beds. In addition, one 
cottage is so built that all beds may be rolled outside by merely 
raising the large windows of the small wards. The children's 
pavilion on a hill overlooking the city, and the Sanatorium proper, are 
located one-quarter of a mile from the rest of the buildings. On 
December 25, 1921, the Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati presented to the 
city a three-room school building for the use of the children so that 
every child, while at the Sanatorium, may have, not only the regula- 
tion work but, in addition, elementary manual training and home 
economics. The children have Eskimo suits and felt boots, which 
means that every child, no matter how cold the day, may play outside, 
provided his physical condition permits. On Saturday and Sunday 
the school rooms, under the supervision of a nurse, are used as play 
rooms. 

In the nursing department there are at the present time three 

types of workers: graduate nurses, senior student nurses, and 

attendants. 

1 Read at the January meeting at the Cincinnati League of Nursing Educa- 
tion. 
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The Sanatorium has class room facilities, and to the attendants 
on duty in the Sanatorium at the present time, the course for 
attendants of nine months, as endorsed by the National League of 
Nursing Education, is being given, with such slight modifications 
necessary to the Sanatorium's needs. The attendants will spend nine 
months in this course in the Sanatorium and will receive a certificate 
stating the amount and character of the work taken during this 
time. The class work at present must be in addition to the ward 
work, as attendants are to be paid their regular salary. The idea is 
that the enterprising attendant, spending forty-eight hours weekly 
on the wards, can find time for the class work, so that she will be 
better trained and the Sanatorium will at the same time be receiving 
more intelligent service. 

Heretofore, senior student nurses from the School of Nursing and 
Health, University of Cincinnati, have been sent to the Sanatorium 
at different times for a period of one month for practical work in 
the wards. During the semester just closing the senior class of this 
same school and all graduate nurses from the Sanatorium have 
attended the course of lectures recommended by the National League 
of Nursing Education and given at the University by physicians — 
specialists in this field — and by registered nurses, the supervisor of 
the Sanatorium and her assistant who are regular instructors in the 
School of Nursing and Health, University of Cincinnati, and who took 
the course in Tuberculosis Nursing at Oteen, North Carolina, arranged 
by the National Tuberculosis Association during the summer of 1921. 
This means that all charge nurses and all student nurses will go to 
their ward work with at least some understanding of and sympathy 
with the problems of tuberculosis. They will be able to cooperate more 
intelligently with the doctor and the patient in the great business of 
caring for, arresting, and preventing tuberculosis. At present it is 
possible to give to the student nurses but one month on the wards, 
but it is hoped soon to lengthen this period of time to meet the 
minimum requirements of the National League of Nursing Education. 
When the course is more fully organized and additional equipment 
provided, affiliation in tuberculosis nursing will be offered to other 
schools. An eight-hour schedule was put into effect December 9, 
1921, in addition, the nurses and attendants have one day off each 
week. The night nurses and attendants work with the same schedule, 
having three hours off each night and one night off duty each week. 

A nurse assists the dentist who holds dental clinics three times 
weekly caring for ambulatory patients in the clinics and going to the 
wards to care for bed patients. The nursing department has also 
one nurse who has been four years in the X-ray department. 
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There is also a surgical dressing nurse who assists the nose and throat 
specialist at clinics held weekly. 

The nurses' home, a modern building, needs only some slight 
additions to make it a most attractive place. There has been tried 
recently the project of having a house mother in the home, who not 
only looks after the physical needs of the nurses and attendants and 
housekeeping, but who is the social sponsor for the house as well. 
She has planned and successfully put into execution the plans for 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and other parties in the home. 

There is in the Sanatorium a dietitian who is responsible for the 
diet served, but it is to the nurses she must look for the carrying out 
of her wishes on the wards, and subject to the doctor's orders regard- 
ing food for the patients, the requests of the dietitian concerning food 
and the serving of food, are and must be taken as law. An effort is 
being made, and rather successfully, to individualize as much as 
possible the diets and to satisfy, if at all possible, long cravings for 
a particular kind of food. For example, the colored male patients 
wanted and asked for some black beans. These were served in that 
ward. Now another ward is making the same request and the wish 
will be gratified. For days one man wanted some rabbit. As soon as 
possible it was prepared and given to him. Oftentimes the patient will 
eat but little of the special diet prepared, but receiving it, he is satis- 
fied and his mind is at rest. 

Through the social service department the thousand and one 
little things necessary for the comfort of the patients and their peace 
of mind are being looked after. For example, through this depart- 
ment, it was possible at Christmas time to provide every patient not 
otherwise remembered with a gift and also to provide gifts so that 
each patient was able to surprise his family at home with some 
little remembrance. 

A relationship is maintained between the patient in the Sana- 
torium and the family through the city and county public health 
nurses who visit the Sanatorium and see the patients who come from 
their particular districts. 

One of the things which is attempted in all tuberculosis work is 
getting into the consciousness of the patients the value of the rest 
hour. At the Sanatorium we are now trying, and succeeding we feel 
in a very large measure, in securing a very strict observance of rest 
hour by everyone — patient, doctor, nurse, porter, and maid — and we 
find that when doctor, nurse and help are most observant of rest 
hour, then also will the patient be. Incidentally the graduated exer- 
cise as ordered by the doctors must be carried out — but we find 
patients only too willing to obey the rules of exercise until rest hour 
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comes on them. It is sometimes necessary for doctors to see patients 
during rest periods, but we feel at almost no time is it necessary for 
any one else to disturb them. The following poem, written by one of 
the patients and used here with his permission, is indicative of the 
emphasis placed on rest hour: 

"REST HOUR" 

The saddest words of which I ken 
Were coined for us poor T. B. men. 
We hear them time and time again — 
"It's rest hour." 

I rest and rest until I tire; 
I suppose 111 rest 'til I expire; 
These words quite quickly rouse my ire: 
"It's rest hour." 

I'm resting twenty hours a day; 

I eat my meals and hit the hay; 

'Til I get sick when doctors say, 

"It's rest hour." 

And oftentimes I think with dread 
That maybe someone when I'm dead 
Will place these words above my head, 
"It's rest hour." 

If I'm not resting very well, 
And want to talk for just a spell, 
Some lazy boob lets out a yell — 
"It's rest hour." 

Enough! Repose I now must seek, 
And should some rough-neck dare to speak, 
You'll hear Yours Truly loudly squeak, 
"It's rest hour." 

In fact, "rest hour" is so much a part of the every-day parlance 
that when one of the wagon drivers on the grounds was asked to make 
an extra drive one day he replied in all seriousness that he could 
not because his horse was having its rest hour, and it may be added 
that he did not. 

An intangible but very real and important element in Sanatorium 
nursing is the perennially discussed "Spirit of the Institution." The 
spirit of a place is almost too indefinite a subject on which to com- 
ment and yet it is the spirit in which all of the work at the Sanatorium 
is done that is going to make for success in the care and prevention 
of the disease. If doctors, nurses, and employees are cheerful and 
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carry with them the spirit of the "will to get well," patients are going 
to catch something of that same spirit. Before anyone is employed 
in the nursing department an attempt is made to find something of 
the attitude of the individual toward life, toward work, and toward 
tuberculosis. Is the individual a booster, who helps to push, and who 
does not knock? If so that individual may well be added to the work- 
ing staff, for knowing as we do that in tuberculosis almost as much 
depends on mental rest and happiness as upon mere physical com- 
fort, we are striving to surround the patient with a cheerful, livable 
and cooperative atmosphere, making the patient realize at the same 
time, if we can, that much depends on him, that certain things can 
be done for him, but in the final analysis it is he who must do the 
resting, he who must be cheerful and he who must be cooperative. 
The question may well be asked, — To what end all this? And 
there is but one answer — namely, in order that tuberculosis may be 
prevented. For the accomplishment of this purpose it is necessary 
that patients be not only cared for, but that they be taught the "tuber- 
culosis language," that they not only know the language but that 
they follow out for themselves the necessary precautions and in turn 
that they become teachers of their own families and friends as to the 
care of the disease and the prevention of its spread. It is as if one 
wave of information and enthusiasm carried on for years by a few 
faithful workers in state and local tuberculosis associations were 
receiving a new momentum from the educational plans of the National 
League of Nursing Education in cooperation with the National 
Tuberculosis Association to prevent tuberculosis. This wave in turn 
taken up, interpreted, and passed on by a larger number of doctors 
and nurses and by both, to patients and by all to the public, is helping 
slowly but surely to push back the morbidity and mortality of the 
disease. 



NOTICE: The National League of Nursing Education at its Headquarters 
Office, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, has a considerable number of 
the Annual Reports of the League for the following years: 1909; 1912; 1913; 
1916; 1918; 1919 and 1920, bound in cloth or paper. These volumes should be 
placed in the libraries of schools of nursing, and the Board of Directors recently 
voted to offer them for this purpose at 50 cents each. We hope that many of 
the superintendents of schools will feel as we do, that an incomplete set of these 
Reports is better than none, and will place their order at once. 

The Publications Committee is extremely anxious to complete a few sets of 
these Reports and will be glad to purchase copies from individuals for the years 
not included in the above list Please notify R. Inde. Albaugh, Chairman, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 



